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XS Mr. Allen has been pleaſed, in his 
A anſwers to your lettets, 5 to the 
Bath Addreſs, to declare that he has 
the higheſt regard, and even veneration for 
your whole conduct in the miniſtty ; and that 
he has no apology to make for the expreſſion; 
adequate, as applied to the peace; permit me, 
who have neither tegard nor veneration for 
your whole conduct, and who, as a member 
of the Corporation of Bath, am equally con- 
cetned with the apologiſt, to aſſign my rea- 
ſons for conſenting to the above tern. By 
this I mean not only to ſhew you on what 
grounds that epithet appears juſt to my appre- 
| ay but why it ought to appear fo to 
yourfelf above all men living. But before 1 
attempt to juſtify the propriety of that expreſ- 
ion, be pleaſed to indulge me in laying down 
my teaſons for not venerating your conduẽt. 
| There are many motives to be ſuggeſted, 
which might induce a perfon of Mr. Allen's 
Humane difpoſition, to apologize for opinions 
in which he differs from you. And 'as he 
mentions gratitude to be one of them, that ge- 
nerous ſenſation may not have operated the 
leaſt to the above purpoſe; becaufe it was by 


pa means, at the ra of the expiring 
Mr. 


C2) 


Mr. Potter, that this Lambeth Doctor ſo ama» 


zingly aſcended the throne of a right reverend 
father in god. As that ingenuous and mealy- 
mouthed divine. is known to influence too 


much on the man of virtue, this veneration of 


your corſduct may have been profeſſed in order 


to coincide with the advertiſement prefixed to 
that prelate's ſingular performance on the do- 


trine of grace. In that conciſe and extra- 


vagant production it is afferted, that, had you. 


done two things, you would for the firſt time 
have been a copier; and of no leſs man than 
Scipio Africanus. The firſt of thele is, if 
* you had undertaken the vindication' of your 
<* miniſtry” the ſecond, ,© if, after vindicat: 
* ing it, you had led the people to prayers.” 


As you have neither endeavoured to vindicate 


your adminiration nor led the houſe of com- 
mons from their duty to their country, to that 


to their God, it remains that you are totally 


unlike the Roman whom the biſhop obliquely 
inſinuates you reſemble. Indeed he acknow- 
ledges, that leading men to devotion is the /aff 
ſervice. à patriot miniſter can render to his 
country, wherefore I who, am perſuaded that 
you deſerve not that illuſtrious. appellation, 
am convinced alſo that you will never lead them 
to the temples of the Deity. | 


In any other man fave the prelate of Glou- | 


ceſter, it had been ſurprizing that at the head 


of a performance on the ſubject of grace and 


tru: h, it ſhould be declared. that in n performing 


the 


= 


[ 


C39 
the above particulars vou had there only been 


a copier, when it is demonſtrable from all 
your public actions, that you have trodden on 


the very ſteps and copied the very meaſures of 


our predeceſſors. And as miſrepreſentation 
ſpeaks neither the influence of grace nor of 


truth, I am grieved 1 that a right revend father 


m god, the champion for both, ſhould have 


compared the oppoſition which has been 


made to your meaſures, by men of the firſt 
rank, to that of Nævius, an obſcure picbean, 


againſt thoſe of Scipio. Ih Her p 


Livy, whoſe grandeur and ſubliwity . the 
prelate has! profaned by his impure and paul- 
try tranſlation in his advertiſement, without 
mentioning the name of Nzvius, © tells him 


that the two Petillii, Tibunes of the people, 


no obſcure magiſtrates in Rome, were his ac- 


cuſers. Notwithſtanding this filence of the 
hiſtorian on that head, the advocate of grace 
and truth has inſerted, in order to adapt the 


words of Scipio to his candid manners and aſ- 


ſertion, © let us leave then this fellow to him- 


0 ſelf,” a ſentence which is not only an in- 


terpolation, but rank nonſence; unleſs his re- 


verence can explain in what manner a man 
may be left without himſelf. But fir as the 


biſhop has only mentioned two things which 
ou have not done, as the grounds of "reſem- 
lance between yourſelf and the Roman, if 


they had been done; permit me to affert that 
Jad you performed them, you had no more 


52 | IC. 
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reſembled the Hluſtrious Scipio: than John 
Weſtley the Methodiſt, who has frequatly led. 
his followers from a defence of his conduct to 
the offering of prayers}; and whom the right 


reverend prelate has exerted himſelf to r * ; 


the: moſt ridiculous of all men. 

In order therefore to complete the difmaili- 
KG between you and Africanus, and to ſhew- 
how many things you ſhould have done to 


Have created a juſt reſemblance between you, 


I ſhall take the liberty of comparing his and 
our qualities and actions; and the rather that 


this method J ſhall be enabled to explain 


— da nat yenerate your counts in the ad- 
miniſtration. bo 


Scipio: appeas to "Stn been: 4 bm 1 


che known aſſiſtance which he afforded to 


Terence in the compoſition, characters and 


language of his Comedies. You appear not to 


be fo, from the ſtyle and abfurdities of all 
your letters, and particularly in your firſt ta 


epithet adequate; which expreſſes guality, to bo 


e rangi The Roman was a gentleman, 


as is evinced from all his manners, and moſt 
exprefly-in his behaviour to the Spaniſh prince 
and princeſs. Vou ſeem to be altogether the 


trary, from your: wel ren to your 


en fingular modeſty, er 
FSecipio Wi ar eſty, 2 han 
fſubdued Spain; agar fy. a and ng 
Ez 007 the „* 0 ſue for peace. o of. 


fered | 


Mr: Allen, in which you do denominate the 


1 


«no 


red to ſerve a8 lieutenant genera] under his 
brother, and executed that duty with due b 
miſſion- You, Sir, puffed by conqueſts. of 
other men, to which you little colleges 
refuſed to ſerve your King, becauſe you could 
not ſovereignly over- rule him; to remain a 


member of his coungil, becauſe you could not 
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abſolutely dictate therein; and renounced the 
repreſentaion of the city of Bath, becauſe the 
conſtituents are not unanimouſly of your opi- 
nion; inſtances of inſolence or delirium not to 
be Sample in the hiſtories of paſt, ages. 
Scipio when accuſed, of malverſation of the 
2 ==. money, by the tribune of the people, 
declining the iſſue of a trial, whatever might 
be his reaſons for that Pham Wy retired from 
Rome to; Literninum, and lived and died in 
peace, - without atlornpang to diſturb the ans | 
quility of his country. 
|: You, after your faſtidious tefignatlon retired. 
to Hayes, where you have been continually 
pregnant with ill- favoured brats which Lord 
Temple, your mid wife, bringing intothe world, 
has delivered to ſquire WILK ES their dy | 
_ nurſe to be plentifully fed with the pap-of im: 
1 and ſedition, in order to make them 2 
look plump and well-liking to the populace. 
Africanus was an orator and a general, as 
erin from the writings of the Roman hi- 
torians, where force of argument, and ele- 
gance of evince the tuft, hb 
victories the Jegond, : $5: 5 8 
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Lou are a declaimer and no general. Your 
bombaſt expreſſions, falfe metaphors, and ina- 


nity of argument manifeſt this truth. And you 


were never in the field of battle, but reſigning 


your military profeſſions, prefered the miniſ- 


terially' ase the Engliſh into ex pence 
and ruin, to that o ang a cornet in the Wer 


ors our ſovereign.” 


ipio improved his's genius and miderfiand-! 

ing in the above en en by the conſtant 
ſtudy of the works of Xenophon. a 

You have derived your ſkill in Hablaemuion) 

from Abernethy's ſermons, your flowing and 


Fcjune language from Maſon's Caractacus, your 


knowledge of the Engliſh conſtitution from 
Virgils Æneid, and your unalterable opinions 
from Ovid's Metamorphoſis, for ele are 


known to be your favorite authors 


The Roman commanded in re in Spain, 
Africa and other kingdom. 

Vou have been totally onengaged in military. 
employments of command. 

The victories of Africanus were the works 
of his own- hands and of his own wiſdom, 
and proceeded 'from preparations which were 
adequate to the deſign. Vours were due to 
the courage and {kill of other men, the ca- 


pricious boons of fortune, and the blunders of 


your enemies; all which ſupplied” the inſuffi- 
ciency” of your preparations. ' Witneſs for the 


firſt; the conqueſt of Quebec by general Wolfe, 


bor the ſecond; the ay ef Minden; for 


the 


_.. 
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che third, the preſerva tion of Quebet under 
general Murray, the capitulationof Gaudaloupe, 
and the management of the ned 2 
from Breſt. 
Scipio preſerved the nes and ſartupes of 
his countrymen, and never planned expedi- 
tions but where the expence of the former, and 
conqueſt i in the latter, were nec to p- 
mote the public welfare. | 
- You laviſhed our blood and weaſute Aber 
no benefit could be derived to the nation, from 
the profuſion; and planned expeditions Where 
victory could brin gno advantage. Witneſs the 
thouſands ſlain and ſtarved in Germany, whoſe 
manes ought to haunt your ſlumbers. - Witneſs. 
your Knight-errant enter prizes on the coaſt of 
France againſt St. Maloes ; the defeat at St- 
Cas; and your conqueſt of Belliſle, which, to 
this hour, remains inexplicable in what man» 
ner it could prove a benefit to England. 

Africanus neither condemned the. treaties. * 
which Rome had concluded, nor the adminiſ-. 
tration of the great, becauſe he was not in ſu- 
rows command, nor applauded them when init. 

' You, when out of office execrated the alli- 
ance with Pruſſia, and pronounced that the 
Purſuit of German meaſures would undo; this 
kingdom; and yet when you received thereins* 
of government, you renewed: the treaty with 
Prouſſia, purſued the ſupport of Hanover with 

infinitely more ardour than thoſe Whom you 
. had bs ever Pd: to attempt; 
28 and 


_ 


* 
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1 
und in this, with all due reverence to the p. 
late of Glouceſter, you were a moſt ſervila 
copier of thoſe whom you had egregiouſly af · 
fected to deſpiſe, or ſomething leſs-juſtifiable. 
The Roman preferred none to places of 
command, but ſuch whoſe intelle& and talents 
adapted then to the diſcharge of their ſeveral 
duties. You declared in the houſe of com- 
mons that the miſconduct of Lord Anſon at 
the head of the Admiralty, was owing to his 
want of underſtanding, the moſt irremediable 
of all qualifications; and then by compromiſe 
reſtored him, and thoſe whom you had fre- 
quently declared to be equally inſufficient, to 
1 poſts from which they had been diſmiſſed. 
You ſent General Blythe to command the ex- 
rev) againſt St. Cas, Abercrombie againſt 
Ticonderago, and Forbes againſt fort du 


"Scipio preferred the wellfare of his native 
at of all other nations, and never 


fand to 
defeated the defign of her armaments to pro- 
mote the meaſures of alien ftates. You or- 
dered and ſent the forces of England on the 
expedition againſt Rochefort. Let me now 
examine how far it is probable that the origi- 
nal invention of this equipment was influenced 
by the treaty of Cloſter Seven, and by orders 
not hitherto diſcovered by the public. 
The circumſtances on which I proceed ſhall 
be taken from the trial of Sir John Mordaunt 
and other evidence equally undeniably. - 0 
Bei I | K 


2 / 


* { 1 9 
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a & time: 'of your reſuming the. ſeals, ail 
Bi of. Cumberland was retreating before the 
Marſhal 'd*Eftrees and had. paſſed the Weſer: 
And you immediately r yourſelf in pre- 
Paring the expedition againſt Rochefort. The 
1 tranſports were in the downs, which were to 
proceed to Portſmouth, for the embarkation of 
the troops deſtined to that enterprize ; when 
the Duke of Cumberland Was ſo far defeated 
at Haſtenback on the 25th of July, that he 
thought it expedient to retreat in order to 
cover Bremen and Verden, to keep open a 
communication between En gland and ade 
and to preſerye the Acchieven and treaſure of 
Hanover, . which were to be tranſported. to 
that city. This new ſituation of affairs created 
a Rs WES for the clectorate and her trea- 
ſure, which were now expoſed to the enemy, 
unleſs ſecured by other means than thoſe of 
force of arms. To obvyiate that danger a treaty 
of neutrality was begun, under the mediation of 
the King of Denmark; between the Dukes of 
Cumberland and Richlieu, the latter of whom 
nov / gommanded the French forces. During 
the time of this negociation the tranſports re- 
mained in the downs, whilſt fair winds fres 
quently blew over their top maſts, without 
any viſible cauſe for their. inactivity on che Part 
5 of England. | | 
In the beginning of September they axtived 
at Cowes, Nd a letter from you to Sir John 
Mordaunt, dated the 0 of the fame #— | 
4 urged 
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urged the embarkation with all poſſible expe- 
dition. On the 8th the convention Was fign- | 


ed at Cloſter Seven. 
Now fir I would gladly K on "tice ac- 


count the tranſports were ſo long detained, 


after they were equiped for the purpoſe to 


which they were deſtined, and when the land 
forces only waited their arrival at Portſmouth, 
in order to proceed on the expedition, unleſs 
ſome ſecret tranſactions in Germany were the 
cauſe of that delay? Is it not probable alſo, 
that the tranſports were ordered to proceed, 
and the embarkation fo emphatically urged, 
in your letter of the 5th of September, leſt a 


longer detention might bring an account of 


the convention being ſigned on the Sth, be- 


fore the armament might put to ſea; and 


thereby more effectually di cloſe the ſecret of 
their retardation, and return without atfempt- 


Ing a deſcent, than by failing before the con- 
vention was publicly known in England to be 


ratified ? Whatever might have been the refult 
of ſuch cunning at that time, in thus making 


the failing orders to precede the ratification of 


the treaty by three days; at preſent ſuch ſhal- 
low artifices muſt be ſeen to the bottom ; fince 
it cannot be doubted, though the laſt hand' was 


not put to the treaty of neutrality before the 
8th of September, that the contents of it were 
known, and N to on n the 99 in this 88 55 
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On the ** of that month advice was ſent 
you, that the fleet was under fail; and it ſince 
appears that the orders which were given on 
the 5th of Auguſt, that the armament ſhould 
c return about the end of September,” were ſtill 
unaltered and unrevoked, notwithanding there 
remained, but one and twenty days for pro- 
ceeding to the ſcene of action, NG $a the. 

_ deſign, and returning to England ould 
this negle& have happened, unleſs the reſolu- 
tion of their performing no real ſervice, had 
imperceptibly operated on your mind, and ef- 
faced the attention of giving freſh orders ? Or 
what appears ſtill more probable, was it that 

the convention being ſettled, tho' not fi igned, 
the poſſibility ef its being not ratified with- 
held you from iſſuing freſh orders till the rati- ; 
fication took place, or the treaty was broken 
off? Since none could have been well give ven 
more deciſive till the event of that negocialign 
was certainly Fnowh. 

Intelligence being received that the conven- 
tion was figned, the ambiguity of the for- 

mer 1 Was annihilated: and on the 

| 15th the Viver floop was diſpatched with freſh 
orders after the fleet; and which arrived 
amongſt them on the 224, the day of their arri- 
val in Baſque road. Thele new inſtructions ex- 
preſſed, ©£ That notwithſtanding the former 

orders, which had ſtated, the latter end of 
«© September, for their return, they ſhould 
68 not RIEL, * abovementioned time as 
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te intended, in any manner to effect or inter- 


* 


4 
Fe 
"te 


fere with the full execution of the firſt and 
principal object of the expedition, namely, 
a deſcent on the French coaſt near Roche- 


*© fort, &c. and that they ſhould not deſiſt 


*© from any attempt in which they were actu- 


t ally engaged, on account of the time limit- 


4 
* 


W 


$ mentioned.” ok ; 
The dimeſt eye muſt perceive that fome- 
thing like this was neceſſary, to cover the 


roſſneſs of For the former orders unre- 


'voked; and to offer to the multitude, ſome 
pretext for avoiding the accuſation of having 


muſt have rendered the enterprize ineffectual. 


Notwithſtanding, in theſe ordersbythe Viper, 
a repetition of burning and deſtroying to the 


* utmoſt of their power, all ſhipping, docks, 


«© magazines and arſenals, if practicable, Idoubt 


not to make it appear, that the blaze of theſe 
fiery commands was effectually extinguiſhed, by 


the treaty of Cloſter Seven; and by ſome ſe- 
cret engine which was tranſmitted by the Viper 
ſloop. And that the conduct of the com- 
mal ders, had they been directed by thoſe or- 


ders alone which have been publiſhed, could 


. 


at did. 


* 


Sir John Mordaunt, in anſwer to tlie inſtruc- 
tions iranſmitied by the Viper ſloop, tells you 
in his letter, . That he is pleaſed with chink- 
F< PE. be 2s 7 3 
©*| Sy 


ed for their return by the inſtruftions above 


never have proceeded in the manner in which 


4 
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. 
ee ing, that before the receipt of your ſetter, 
he had judged right in reſolving to attack 
& P iſle d' Aix. Whence could this pleaſure 
ariſe, ſince Sir Edward Hawke, in his letter to 
vou, ſays, lt was a ſtep in the general opi- 
re nion neceſſary for ſecuring the landing of 
e the troops? unleſs, being perſuaded, that 
by being ſent out to return in one and twenty 
days, that nothing was intended to be done, 
he was apprehenſive that he had tranſgreſſed 
that attack, and was now ſreed from his 
fears. Or what is more probable, that this 
pleaſure proceeded from having reſolved on 
attacking the very place, which it ſeems rea- 
ſonable to believe, was mentioned in ſome 
fecret inſtructions, in order to diſguiſe the 
reſolution of doing nothing material, by per- 
forming ſomething which was the moſt like to 
it ; and to convey a more probable appearance 
of a farther intention by the tranſacting that 
little. . | 
Leet me now enquire how far the defign of 
that attack is to be explained, in the ns 
manner, from fubſequent circumſtances. The 
firſt procedure, after the ſurrender of Aix, con- 
lifted in ſending Meſſ. Broderick, Douglas, 
Dennis and Buckle, on the 3oth of Sepr. to 
examine the coaſt of France. At their return, 
theſe gentlemen fignified under their hands, 
*< thata landing was pradticable.”” Whence did 
it then proceed, that the council of war, whe 
knew no more of the coaſt at that time, Bro- 
1215 1 derick 


= 


* 


b ſcent wWas practicable, and that it was ad- 


4 


derick excepted, than before they left Eng- 
land, ſhould, in oppofition to thoſe who. 


were the beſt judges of the matter on occular 
proof, determine a' deſcent impracticable? 
and wherefore did . admiral Broderick, who 


has ſince ſworne, ** That a landing might 
te have been made with eaſe, ſign the reſolu- - 


ce tion of the council of war, To a. deſcent 
< was neither adviſable nor practicable, ” 
unleſs the Viper had carried out orders diffe- 
rent-from thoſe which have been printed ; and 
that he was induced to change his ſentiments, 
from knowing on the 25th, what he was un- 


acquainted with, on the 24th, of Sep? and 


we ſhall ſee as we advance, that the chief ſub- 
41 of this council ſeems to have been an en- 
ry by what method the oſtenſible orders 


Sight + made to ſupport a return without at- 


tempting a deſcent. On the 28th of the ſame 
month a council of war was again convened, 
and, It was unanimouſly agreed that a de- 


* viſable to attack the two forts at the mouth 


* of the river Charante. From what motives 
could this ſecond reſolution. of landing the 
forces be adopted as adviſable and practicable 


on the 28th, which had been determined 


to be unadviſable and impracticable on the 
25th? Humanity forbids me to aflign it to this | | 


càuſe ; that having ſeen, ſince the 2 5th, more 
troops than before that time; they might 
8 that the defeat Aj the Engliſh, who 


8 


made | 


1 
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made the firſt deſcent, might plead the Arongs 


eſt argument for not accompliſhing the object 


of the expedition; and thereby - conceal” the 
true end of its deſign. Or, as the enemies 
which they had ſeen, did not promiſe to ef- 
fectuate ſuch defeat, did it ariſe from that 
part of the orders by the Viper which not 
limiting the time of their return, it became 
expedient to impart the ſemblance of a real 
attempt, whilſt they were only protracting 
the hour, when a more ſpecious countenance 
might be given to their return, withot attempt- 


ing to moleſt the enemy? No ſooner Was the 


council of war broken up, than Mr. Broderick 
writes Sir Edward Hawke a letter fignifying, 


That having prepared the boats with proper 


ce officers, &c. the general had come to a re- 
6 c ſolution not to land the forces that night; 
« but'to wait till day-light, ” day-light being 


come, and great part of the day advanced 


and no preparations for a deſcent being reaſ- 
ſumed, Sir Edward Hawke writes to Sir John 
Mordaunt, declaring that, Should the ge- 
<< neral officers of the troops have no farther 
“ military operations to propoſe conſiderable 


6 enough to authorize his detaining the ſqua- 


«« dron under his command, longer there, 
«© he beged leave to acquaint them that tie 
tc intended to proceed with it to England 
* without loſs of time. ” To which Sir John 


OY replies, 2. That talking with the 
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* land officers they had all agreed in teturning 


; [ 6 to England. 


Now, Sir, to what cauſe ſhall we aff ign the 
reaſons wherefore a deſcent which was unani- 
mouſly thought adviſable in the evening, both 
by land and ſea officers, and defered till day- 


light, ſhould be entirely laid aſide by the 


> officers alone? Why did Sir Edward 
Hawke* to whom orders were originally given, 


f like thoſe to Sir John Mordaunt, and who 
was therefore to obey the opinion of a majority 
of the council, reſolve on returning to England 


without ſuch a ſandtion? eſpecially fince, ac- 


2 cording to the orders, by. the Viper, he wants 


ed no authority for tarrying out as long as he 
pleaſed. And why did Sir John; Mordaunt, 


without remonſtrating on this meſſage of the 
admiral, decline an adviſable — nth and 
without calling a council to know Sir Ed- 


ward's reaſon for that reſolution of returning; 


acquieſce therein? 


Does it not ſeem probable. that fince tho 
public orders by the Vipet expreſſecd, That 


E « with regard to any particular attempt which 
< the general ſhall have commenced, and in 


« the execution whereof he ſhall he actually 


4 engaged that he does not deſiſt, nor break 
e up the ſame merely and foley on account 
of the time limitted for the return, that it 
was thought prudent not to attack theſe 
forte 


Leſt there being no viſible force to 
len, in all human probability, they # 
mul 


F 1 


1 55 „„ 
| muſt be taken, and that therefore, under fach 
. circumſtances, there would be leſs excuſe fot 
not proceeding to the demolition of the ſhips 
ping, ſtores and dock- yards at 1 than 


Y tor returning withont attempting 
1 Is it not probable from the 1 of 


1 the troops, officers, &c. in order to make 
* the deſcent at night, then deferring it till 
morning, and ultimately rejecting it by the 
land forces alone, that this very affair had 
been determined in that manner in the council 
of war? and that Sir Edward's ſending his re- 
ſolution of returning to England, and dir John 
Mordaunt's agreeing thereto, had made 4 
of the reſolution of the ſame council? and 
17 that all theſe contrarious reſolves, otherwiſe 
4 ſo inexplicable, aroſe from orders not yet made 
A public ? Is it not very probable that this whole 
- tranſaction” was conducted in this manner, for 
the ſake of protracting the hour of return, and 
_ of giving to that delay, the countenance. of a 
real intention to make a-deſcent, in order to 
_ dazzle the populace with ſpecious appear- 
ances? Without ſuch previous reſolutions; would 
Sir Edward Hawke have undertaken to re- 
turn without the conferft of a council of war,. 
and have riſqued an enquiry into bis conduct 
by a breach of orders? | 
From the preceding and ſubſequent conduct 
of theſe: gentlemen, it is evinced, that they 
haves at all other times, | behaved/-with the 


be conduct and 2 when Gapger 
D 


432 
by 


6185 
has been inünitely more imminent than on 
this oceaſion; and it can not be reaſonably RB 
imagined they would, at this time, have com- ; 
ted themſelves in this futile, contradictory, 

and irreſolute manner, but from ſome inſtruc- 
tions not yet communicated to the public. 

From a compariſon of theſe events with 
that of Cloſter Seven ; with the omiſſion of re- 
voking the origina orders, and ſending, new 
ones to Sir John Mordaunt alone; from the 
diſpatch of the Viper Sloop after intelligence 
was received of the completion of the treaty 
of neutrality, is it not as clearly evinced that 
ſecret articles in the convention, to which the 
world is ſtill a ſtranger, produced inſtructions 
which defeated this enterprize, as that the 

. twylight is an emanation of the ſolar rays, tho 
' the ſource of them be yet inviſible ? And would 
4 not a man denying 15 aſſent to the evidence 3 
of the former, be equally. abſurd with him 
who ſhould refuſe it to the latter? Notwith- E'1 
ſtanding the evidence of what has been already (Xx 
offered, may ſuffice to convince all uninfatk 
1 ated men of the truth of what I would prove; 2 
iN thethread of probabilities, which completes  * 
the moral conviction, that this expedition was 1 
| influenced by latent orders, is not yet vanes I 
| unravelled. On 
Aſtoniſhing as this return wiki attempti ng 
| a deſoent appeared in the eyes of all men, 
and clamourous as the nation became for an 


- inquiry into the cauſe of Fin you, Sir, _— 2 
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ed at eaſe, and nothing was propdſed to ſatisfy 
the people on that head. At length your rival 
in oratory, the renowned Sir James Hodges, 
propoſed to the common council of London, 
to inſtruct their members in order to bring a 
diſquiſition of this tranſaction before. the parli- 
ament. Allarmed at this unforeſeen event, 
you prepared to obviate the defign, and to 
preclude all enquiry of that nature. You were 
convinced, that tho' a judge advocate might 
be inſtructed to aſk What queſtions you thought 
proper and no others; that tho” a court martial 
might be compoſed of what members you 
_ pleaſed, and ſuch perſons and papers alone 
called for as you ordained, that the houſe of 
commons might aſk What queſtions they 
pleaſed, that many of them were not to be 
influenced by, your power, and that even 
yourſelf, and what perſons, and papers they 
demanded might be examined by them: and 
therefore that by ſuch meaſures the Whole 
proceedings of the expedition might be ana- 
lized, and the component parts diſcovered. 
Vu were conſcious alfo, that tho, a majority 
of that houſe might pronounce the commander 
guiltleſs ; that the evidence of things might 
pronounce him guilty : and that by a revelation 
of the whole, your darling Popularity might 
be.. completely. annihilated. It is no wonder 
therefore, that you preferred the inquifition of 
a court martial to that of the national affembly, 
whoſe more immediate concern it is to de- 
113 velope 
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yelope . the cauſes of ſuch flagrant failures. 
Whatever might have been your motives, 
a meſſage was ſent, to the Lord Mayor from 
the king, leu dies that his majeſty had com- 

manded the affair to be enquired into. This 

expedient prevented all application to parlia- 
ment, and once more reſtored your boſom to 

tranquillity on that account. Tho! it was now 
become impraQticable for you to ayoid all en- 
quiry into this affair, the manner in which 
it was begun, demonſtrates the difinclination 

with which it was undertaken ; and the pre- 
caution which was obſerved to evade even the 
reſearch of a court martial. The continuance 
of it evinces the greateſt care to exculpate the 
perſon to be tried, and to avoid a thorough 


examination of the matter. The firſt proceed- 


of your endeavours, by all practicable means, 
to evade a trial, It was previouſly referred to 
three general officers, in order to enquire, 
whether the cauſes of this ineffectual arma- 


” - Xs 
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ment, ought to be enquired into or not. A 
new. and unexampled meaſure in caſes fo loud- 
ly demanding an examination, and, I believe, 
in all others. And as the perſons to be ex- 


amined, were not to depoſe on oath, and 


all preferment came from you, it is not im- 
poflible that the confideration of thoſe parti- 
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Whatever might have been. your motives it 
appeared to theſe three officers, that the rea- 
ſons for declining a deſcent were not fatisfac- 
tory, In conſideration of this, the affair 
was neceflarily brought before a court martial 
on the 14th of Decr. at Whitehall, and Sit 
John Mordaunt was charged with diſobeying 
his Majeſty's orders. From a review of thel? | 
orders, it appears impoſſible, that Sir John 
Mordaunt could be found guilty, By the in- 
ſtructions of the 5th of Auguſt, he was obliged 
to follow the opinion of a majority of a coun- 
therein ſpecified, and compoſed of four land, 
and four ſea officers. Whilſt the general ad- 
hered to this particular part of the orders, it 
is impoſſible he alone could be guilty of diſ- 
obedience. In ſuch, caſe, the majority, or the 
whole, were the .perfons to he tried for diſo- 
bedience, and not the commander in chief i 
alone. And as by the ſame orders it was faid, 
that the enterprize was to be attempted as fat 
as it could be found practicahle, a majority of 
| the council, by the number, would ſeem to de- 
cide ſufficiently of that eircumſtance, _ 
When it is recollected alſo, that theſe orders 
were given eleven days after the battle of 
Haſtenbeck, and à convention of neutrality 
was reſolved to bo propoſed, does there nat 
ariſe a ſuſpicion that this unprecedented man- 
ner of reſcinding a. general from following 
his on concluſions, after having heard the 
| opinions 


tm) 


opinions of others, was adopted for the ſake 
_ of exculpating his conduct, ſhould an enquiry, 
be made into it hereafter ? 

- Notwithſtanding theſe. orders ſeem adequate 
to the imparting fan power of deciding on 
any contingency which might intervene, and 
that it muſt appear to the council, from the 
limitation of the whole expedition to one 
and twenty days, that no eſſential injury was 
to be done to the enemy; it was not impoſ- 
fible but a majority might ſtill appear in fa- 
vour of a deſcent. In this caſe, the general, 
however. ſelf-ſatisfied he might be of the in- 
tention, that nothing of 9 was to be ex- 
ecuted, could not oppoſe ſuch opinion with- 
out breach of orders, and appearing cul pable 

in the eyes of all men. 
| Whether the poſſibility of ſuch. a majority 
| in favour of a deſcent, and thereby being re- 
Auced, either to a compliance which might 
il fruſtrate the negociation in Germany, or to 
Nt the danger of being tried for diſobedience, 
Jl was the motive of 8 John Mordaunt's letter 
d you from Portſmouth, on the 14th of Au- 
if guſt I ſhall leave the world to decide. In that 
" pinke, it is aſked, *©* In what manner he is to 
i} proceed, in caſe the fleet might be detained, 
1h | es even in fight of the coaſt of France, for a 
1 cc ne or ten days, without being able to 
1 t into the road of Rochefort, or of the 
4 5 +: Ae of Aix; during which time an alarm 


3 Dan be „ given to thoſe parts? 


642 


To this you anſwered, That you are com- 
* manded by the King to fignify his majeſty's 
e pleaſure, that Sir John Mordaunt is to judge 
<© of the practicability of the ſervices on the 
«ſpot, according as contingent events, and 
< particular circumſtances may require. Cer- 
tainly, Sir, this was a contingency, with» 
_ out. farther power than what had been con- 
veyed by the orders, which came within the 
terms of judging of the practicability of a de- 
ſcent, and within the determination of à 
council of war. Does it not ſeem evident there- 
fore, that an ecclairciſement on a fubje& al- 
ready ſo perfectly ſubmitted to the judgment of 
a council of war was required to impart a 

wer of the general's diſſenting from the 
majority thereof, provided their opinion ſhould 
be in favour of a deſcent? Whatever may 
be the determination of the public on this par- 
ticular, it was now left to Sir John Mordaunt 
ſolely, under the circumſtance of being ſeen 
from the coaſt, to follow his own opinion, 
in oppoſition to that of a council. And that 
this circumſtance did ariſe, is evident from 
the teſtimony of Admiral Knowles, who de- 
poſes, That at the council of the 24th, it 
* was taken for granted, that the French had 
«intelligence of their deſigns, and theres» 
fore the general was at liberty to follow his 
own opinion, or that of the council as he 
pleaſed. Thus by the effect of theſe double and 
contradictory inſtructions, it was contrived, 

| 1 7 that 
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thatif the general was accuſed alone, he might 
exculpate himſelf by appealing to the firſt or- 
_ and following the kd eons of the coun- 
: and if the whole council was -accuſed, 
* then they might clear themſelves by | 
having followed the general's ſecond orders. 
And we have ſeen, that on the ſpot, part of 
the reſolutions was tranſacted in council, and 
part by the generabs commands, and thus a 
Preparation was early made to obviate the 
miſchief which t arrive from either queſ- 
tion. Hence it is evident, as theſe different 
orders, and the circumſtance of the fleet's be- 
ing ſeen, were known before the proceeding 
to trial, that it was impoſſible Sir John Mor- 
daunt could be found guilty; ſince he muſt. 
follow, either the n of the majority, 
or his on. In either Of which caſes, he was 
juſtiſied under your hand, and in conſequence 
of theſe orders, which the general urged ini his 
defence, he was neceſfarily pronounced not 
by the court; the ſentence which muſt 
nevitably be foreſeen to happen. 
Now, Sir, when it is confidered- that the 
| firſt orders were delivered eleven days, and 
the ſecond; by your letter nineteen after the bat 
tle of Haſtenbeck, at which time the treaty 
of Cloſter Seven had been determined on, and 
commenced; is it not probable” that both were 
formedand notrevoked, with a view to the con- 


clufion of that event, and of exculpating the 
| mos and. that when the convention was 
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figned, that more explicit inſtructions were 
ſent by the Viper which the world has not 
yet ſeen, and probably, never may ſee? _ 
Let us now enpuire whether the minutes of 
the council, 'on the 25th of Sept. delivered 
on the trial by Admiral Knowles, will not 
corroborate what has hitherto-been laid down? 
The firſt thing conſidered, was the origi- 
nal orders given to the general and to the 
admiral, and the reſult of it was, that they 
were to be followed ** as far as found practi. 
e cable. Now as the paper, ſigned by Ad- 
miral Broderick and the other naval officers; 
aſſerting the practicability, declared for a de- 
ſcent; the debate was, whether intelli- 
gence was, To be believed before making 
< the trial of this practicability of a deſcent, 
and fince a trial was to prove the praQticability, 
or not, why was that trial to be defered till 
the enemy was better provided by length of 
time, to convene a greater force, and to op- 
poſe it? We find alſo, by the concluſion of its 
being inpracticable, that no attention was 
paid to this intelligence. To what can this 
concluſion be aſcribed? but to ſome ſecret 
orders not to make a deſcent, or to delay the 
time till the enemy had gotten together ample 
forces to render a deſcent impracticable when 
attempted ? Why otherwiſe did Mr. Broderick, 
who had ſubſcribed the facility of a landing, 
in contradiction to the evidence of his oon 
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eyes fign the reſolution of the council, that 
it was inadviſable and impracticable? 
Having concluded that intelligence is not 
to 1 the next object was Sir John 
Mordaunt's letter to you of the 11th of 

Auguſt, and yours in anſwer of the 13th, re- 
lative to the caſe of being diſcovered by the 
French. On this it was reſolyed that, it Was 
4 clear he had the power of judging, and 
Mr. Knowles informs us on his evidence, that 
It was at that time, Taken for granted, that 

t the French had intelligence of their. u n 
— <.of the expedriun.” Now, Sir, is it not un- 
accountable, why intelligence, upon the ei- 
mination and — ſafhcient men, that 
a landing was practicable, ſhould be rejected, 
and why a thing ſhould. be taken for e 
withaut evidence, unleſs there were ſecret rea- 
ſons, for refuſing the former, and receiv- 

ing the latter? or that the general might 
ee: to follow. the council, or his own opi- 
nion as he thought fit? Thie next thing 
which came before the council, was the pub- 
liſhed letter, ſent by the Viper Sloop, On: 
this it was agreed that no time was ——_—_ 
for their return. 

Does it not follow 2 the refolatibri of he: 
28th, by which a landing wag deemed adviſable, | 
that this reſolve was dels pen to giye the enemy 
time to render it impracticable, as it had been 
agreed that nothing but an attempt could prove 


the bracticability, or the contrary? or that, as no 
time 


KC *I 


time was limited for returning, that ſome 
days ſhould be waſted in ſeeming preparations, 
ll 2 better face might be given to their re- 
turn ? And does not the whole proceed, too 
manifeſtly to be doubted, from ſome” ſecret 
order, pre ie) ont by the Viper, which were 
to render the expedition abortive? 'Thro' the 
whole conduct of this trial, it is obſervable 
with what lenity the priſoneri is treated, and no- 
ching can give this obſervation a more convic - 
tive force, than a ccmpariſon of it, with thoſe 
of Admiral Byng, ang of Lord. George Sack- 
ville. 1 
It is "rentatkable.” that in ſupport of 5 15 
charge, no witneſſes were called, b 
Broderick, the latter of 115 being a Wed er 
of the council,” Was equally inceretled wich 
the General in his exculpa tion. 
The firſt and laſt poſſitively Gele tue 
practicability c of a landing, t the ſecond ſome- 
thing equivalent thereto; the opinions of all, 
being eyewitneſles of the ſubje&; ought” to 
be regarded in preference to thoſe who” had 
never examined it, particular. that of Gene- 
ral Wolfe, by all true Engliſhmen.” A com- 
mander who proved his ſuperior 1kill, courage 
and fidelity, to his country, in obtaining, that. 
memorable victory i in Which he fell, and for 
which you triumphed. Ind | 
The witneſſes called on the part of the Gene 
ral, were, for the zmoſt part, men whoſe fate and 
EZ reputation 


( 28 ) 

I reputation depended on thoſe of him who ſtood 
|| before the tribunal. Men who were equally. 
it! the objects of national enquiry, and who might 
it truly be ſaid to give teſtimony in their own 
| - cauſe; A permiſſion which the laws of Eng- 
lil land have juſtly. inhibited, tho thoſe of a court- 
Bl martial admitted it. Durin the proceedings 
l | of the Whole court-martial, it is evident that, 
the utmoſt precaution was obſerved to prove, 
0 that the regular ſiege of Rocheforte was imprac- 
Wl! ticable,:tho'.as no cannon or mortars had been 
1 ſent out for ſuch an attempt; it was evident 
Iii! that a ſiege was not the orignal object, or that it 
j wasdefignedly rendered impracticable: and that 

—— reſpecting the ſituation of that place, 


was paid ta Golonel Clark, and thoſe who had 
agreed with him. Not a queſtion was aſked, 
whether, -after landing, the ſhips, ſtores, Kc. | 
at Rochefort, might have been burned or- 
not. witheut aking the eity; and this, ven 
tho?! that object conſtituted the moſt material 1 
of the orders. Great pains alſo were taken 
to prove ihat Fort Fouras could not be ap- 
preached near enough to be battered: by the 
ſhips af ovar; which, if true, is a proof that 
the French Had built an uſeleſs fortification: * 
and not à queſtion is aſked why the forts at 
ther entrance of the Charante were not attack- 
ticked ; and yet it appears from the evidence 
of Sir Edwa rd; Hawke, That an attack on 
Fours, as well as that on Aix, had no con- 
e nexion with the Principal object in his- 
66. Majeſty” s inſtructions, * From 
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From the moſt unprejudiced furvey of the 
whole, the queſtions, which were aſked of 
the witneſſes, appear to have been formed re- 
lative to the taking Rocheforte and Fouras, 
becauſe the moſt plauſible anſwers could be 
given thereto; and none were afked which 


led to a diſcovery: of the cauſes for declining: 


the other articles. Have you a better reafon for” 
this conduct, than that no neee anſwer” 
can be given to the latter: © . 
Such have, at all times, been my idea: 
able ſentiments of the expedition to Roche»: 
forte; and tho” it was prevented from being 


ſeen in this light at the time of the tranſac- 
tion, while the blaze of your antigermanie 


proteſtations was too dazzling in the eyes of 


the populace, to permit the diſcernment of 


fs that few who read theſe pages, 
main mo earn of want . Wen then: 


truth; yet at preſent, when that glare is eclipſ. 
ed by your ſubſequent germanic actions, I pre- 
will re. 


1 27 


a ef. | 
Indeed you yourſelf, after the ven ae 


expedition, ſeemed not a little conſcious; that 


your hitherto undiſcovered revolt from Eng 


liſh to alien intereſts, would hardly prove ſuf-» 


ficiently opaque to colicend the true motives: of 
that conduct. Was it not therefore on A _ 
count, inſerted in the foreign gazettes, and 

tense tranſlated into the Eng 22 papers, ac- 
companied with the name 12 Lord Holder- 


neſſe, "Fat the convention of Clofter Seven 


„ was 


(300 


& was concluded without the knowledge of 
the court of England. An aſſertion, which. 
fince your, anabaptiſt immerſion in the ocean 
of continental extravagance can hardly be cre- 


2 by the moſt ee and ſeditious 


of your ad mir erS. Hp . 


Permit me, Sir, to aſk. you alſo, when the 
| treaty. of, Cloſter Seven was completed, why 


were you bullied by the menaces of the King 


of Pruſſia into the hed oct of it, when = 


adhering to its ſtipulations, that ; country. had 
remained. in a neutral ſtate, and 0 2 that 
ſea of blood, and immenſe wealth, which 
ſince that time have been poured forth in its 
protection, had been ſaved to this nation. 
By this time, Sir, you may diſcern hone: 
many. deeds you ought. to have performed, 
and has: different qualities you ought to have 


paoſſeſſęd, to have created a reſemblance, be- 


tween you and:the illuſtrious Roman, beſides 


_ thoſe, ewe mentioned by the prelate of grace 


at Glouceſter: : and certain I am, that had 
Scipio, who was accuſed of unbecoming acts 


long pa ed, afforded. any thing ſo ſuſpicious, 


in his conduct, he had not only deen impeach- 


ed, but condemned by the Roman people. 


And 2 vou ſhould — — be called upon 


to anſwer for your miniſtry, you will do well 


. the Roman in one thing, and de- 
xſt of a SPE Fina, if 


P d 
« + + "os 
of E VS. 4 1 


ZN 
N 


„ 
Notwithſtanding, by the above compariſoen 
you may not appear to have derived any 
great advantage to your. character, yet as Þ 
am equally a lover of grace and truth with 
the prelate of Clouceſter, there are heroes of 
no leſs renown than Scipio himfelf, whom 
you certainly reſemble. Wherefore” to prove 
my impartiality and your excellences, I ſhall 
lay them before you and the world. 8 
Amongſt theſe, there was one Don Quix« 

ote, famed in ſtory, whom you manifeſtly 
reſemble in head; and one Oliver Cromwell; 
of execrable renown, whom you ſeem to re- 
ſemble in heart. As to the fimilitude witly 
the ſormer, certainly the miſtaking Belleiſle 
for an important conqueſt, is not lefs roman- 
tic, than miſtaking a barber's baſon for Mam 
* brino's helmet. And in imagining a” nation 
Y can be aggrandized and enriched; by con- 
1 queſts which devour her ſubjects, and exhauſt” 
her treaſure to twenty times the value of the 
acquiſitions which could poſſibly have been 
retained, is it leſs viſionary than the knight- 
errant's believing he could reſcue two Hlying* 
lovers from the inhuman Moors, by demo- 
Iiſhing Punch at a Puppet- ſhew? In like mans" 
ner, in reffecting on the ſublimity which 
blindly affect above other men; is it poſſible 
to preclude the idea of the blind: folded Don, 
who, cornet-like, mounted on à Wooden 
horſe, imagined himſelf exalted into the 
higher regions of the air, from the wind of 
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3 four pair of bellbws, which were enn in 
lit his backfide, by the hands of the populace. 
"th As to your Nei esblabee of the Arch-Rebel, 
Mit! does it A ſtrongly appear when you . | 
mw To ne on pct obedience of your 
to dictate 40 . of every man whe ſhould be 
in the cabinet, or in office, and to rule the king- 
dom without contradiction or controul. And s is 
net your affected humility greately a- Kin to his 
aſſumed hypoeriſy? yet, thanks be to the im- 
mortal God, your intellect is unequal' to the © 
guidance of ſuch ambitious inelinations; and 
the true features of your ſoul were known before 
me former were carried into perfect execution. 
Will Having in this manner partly explained 
178 why I can entertain” no veneration for out 
ll miniſtry” perinir me'10/proceed; and to en 
10 my teaſons for concluding the terms of paci- 
1 Neation, to be adequate to all the expectations 
Ms of reaſdnable beings ; and for aſſerting that you, 
"i above-altmen; ought to think in that manner. 
4114 In deing this; you will give me leave to 
examine the articles of that peace, which 
"it you would have concluded; wherefore you 
broke it off; and then delineating the circum- 
0 ſtances of things as they exiſted at the con- 1 
cCluſion of heſtilities, to compare it with that 1 
; which is made. And as in the affair of Roche- 
fort, I have taken the whole from the trial 
Wt of Sir John Mordaunt, in this I ſhalt derive : 
140 0 3 from the hiſtorical tt 
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of ey negoclation che authenticity of which) 
is equally incontrovertible; « 4441 
Ihe firſt propoſition by the French, for che 
grounds of pacification were, that each 
ſhould retain the conqueſts they had made. 
England had then in her 1 — 
the iſlands of Cape- Breton and St. John in 
the gulf of St. Lawrenes; in South America 
the iſles of Guadaloupe and Marigalante; in 
Aftica, Senegal, — Hland of Coree; 
in Aſia, Pondicherry and the French ſettle · 
ments on the coaſt: of Coromandel; and the 
French were excluded from Newfoundland, 
and fiſhing on the banks thereof. Added to 
theſe the Fr rench miniſtry, in an ironical and 
ſatyric ſneer, told you that the importam can- 
queſt of Belliſſe Wag rege u England, 
tho' it was undertaken, and completed; (after 
the propoſition of the uti, poſſidetis. The con- 
Karlie ueits of France — in Aſia, of the 
| En iſh. ſettlements on the cbaſt of Sumatra; 
14 yd, of Minorca, the Landgraviate of 
Heſſe, the county of Hanau, and — town of 
Gottingen in the Electorate of Hanover. HAS 
This propoſition, Sir, of each keeping What 
they had acquired, was the moſt reaſonable 
which could have been made, and the moſt 
advantageous which onght to have been ex: 
pected; ſince the conqueſts we had acquired, 
would then have remained exactiy as they 
were, and the whole reſult of our ſuperiority _ 


would have been ſecured. by the treaty. of 
' Peace 
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you, and 
on an exchange of the countries ores on 


— sd 


131 


peace. Let me aſb you, if you are ſo perfect- 


perſuaded; as you ſeem to be, of the exceſs 
of th value of the: Engliſh acquiſitions beyond 
thoſe of France; if. you are at your heart, the 
patriot miniſter which you profeſs by your 
ps; wWherefore did you decline accepting 


thoſe terms, The utmoſt; which the moſt ſan- 
guine wifh could reaſonabley. deſire? Why 


did you renounce the preſervation of the 


Newfoundland fiſhery, which was offered you 


hy the term of the-uti poſſidetis ? Can it be "a 
eribed to any other cauſe, than to a, convic- 


tion that our boaſted acquiſitions were not 


worth more than thoſe of France; or to your 


preference of alien intereſts, beyond thoſe of 


your bleeding and exhauſted country? What- 


erer were your motives, thoſe moſt reaſonable 
propoſitions, of beth ſovereigns retaining the 
bu; — they had acquired 


/a treaty was entered upon, grounded 


1 211 


ITbe. treaty baing 


pears: that you had. — to: ny ——— in 
effect, every thing 


indeed a Cape-Breton and St. john, 
hut then you were to reſtore the liberty of 
fiſhing on the banks of Newfoundland, and 
of preparing the fiſh on the ſhores. of that 
iſland, no inconſiderable part of the conqueſt 


which had been made ; and you added there- 
t 


— L SY 


Mere rejected by 


but Canada. - You had, 


4 
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to the iſland of $, Pierre, inall reſpects equal 
to Cape- Breton, reſpecting the fiſnery. Why 
then do you roar at preſent againſt a meaſure, 
which you yourſelf had embraced? ou re- 
ſerved alſo Senegal and Goree, but you re- 
turned in lieu thereof a liberty of 8 
fome other part of the coaſt of Africa. Anus ; 
in fact, Canada was the ſole remain offi all 
the acquiſitions We had made; and which you 
had agreed to accept in rec ompence for al. 
the thouſands ſlain, and millions waſted by: 
your adminiſtration. How]ę well that country is 
worth the price of ſo much blood and treaſure, 
the 3 of England are now an 
vinced. WA eit ik 10 l 
Such eien the terms on which you 
woals have concluded hoſtilities, 1 Canada 
alone, after a fair eſtimation of tlie values of 
what had been acquired on hoth ſides, muſt, 
in your unalterabis opinion, have been the 
ſole advantage which reſted on the part of 
the Engliſh. This circumſtance muſÞreterns» 
ally contradict your declamations on the vaſt 
ſuperiority of our ſucceſs; or it will ſtand an 
everlaſting monument of your poſtponing your 
country's good to that of German princes : and 
this latter ſeems, aye more than ſeems, the 
true reaſon of your rejecting the uti /poflidetis; 
in order to regain the dominions of Germans 


by an exchange of the conqueſts” of 'Englith- 


men. Nay it is manifeſt you defeated the effects 
of this treaty, becauſe the French would not give 
1 | up 


j 
} 
F 


._y 
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up Weſt! and Guelders to the King of Pruſfia; 
territories, the income of which is unequal to 
the five hundredth part of that money which 
iſh were obliged uo mißt for the * 


the En; 
rt of one year's war. 


Terhe day was no- ute, en your 
boundleſs vanity had lifted you above mor- 
al height, and when you looked down with 
oat eres on kings and councils, ſave- 
ing on the Monarch of Pruſſia. He, in his 


Teftets, *' having penetrated” your _ | 


weakneſs, fed you with the ſeductive food 


ow and admitation; and laughed in ſe- 
at the facil ty with Which 3 had per- 
prey you into a high and unalteralle opi- 


mien "your ſuperior talents and miniſterial 
ity: the ſole opinion which you have not 
altered,” and which above all others, you 
olight to have changed. During this time, he 
A finilingly! received the annual ſubſidy of ſix 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds from 
land; and by the coinage of ba ſe money, | 
hich was permitted to be exchanged in the 
Engliſh army for ſterling gold, enriched him+ 
"Kell; and in a war, wie on for his own in- 
tereſt, filled his coffers, whilſt thoſe of Eng- 
land were exhauſting in ſupport of him, and 
ot other ſtates equally alienated from the wel- 
fare of this kingdom. Theſe facts include alſo 
à part of my reaſons for not denen your ad- | 
miniſtration, : 


| Your 


Ca) 
Jour reſignation: being ſuperbly ma. 
with Spain, a: megſure which,you., 

ſoon. broke Out ; and {AM ; 


adopted, 
ich men 


The 


who could afford 8 neither ä of them. e 
had taken Mart iniq ue and the Hav anah. The 
ſource of the Newfoundland trade was great» 
ly diminiſhed by the war with Spain. And 
by the Spaniard's reduction of Pottugal, Which 
it was impracticable to prevent, and by a, pre- 
hibition of commerce in Naples and. Si- 
cilly which Was at the option of the king oi 
Spain, and would certainly have, taken place, 
the ſale of Newfoundland fiſh would have 
been totally annihilated. Added to this, the 
Norwegians had declined the making Stock- 
fiſh, and had followed the Engliſh manner 
of making dried fiſh, and had ſupplied the 
markets in the Mediterranean with conſider- 
able quantities of the latter. The expences of 
the war were now mounted to more than 
Bn twenty 


=_ — _ 
_M — 

— — : : — 
n 


ment, without the ruin of Eng 
of the 1 


the Norwegia 
dently purfuing the making Baccalao, would, 


niards and other nations, by being 


would by 
mer equally with the latter; and that in conſe- 


thereof, ſhould: the war continue a 


— — — — — — 2— AR EEG 
2 


ay 


twenty en annually, and the naval W 
land ſervices demanded 


loved their 
hoſtilities could — 'tho' victory 
ſhould attend every enterprize and engage- 


no ſale for their commodities: It was ſeen that 
ns being engaged in, and Ar- 


by a fe yeurs uninterrupted enjoyment of that 
commerce uſurp the whole : and that the Spa- 


to the ea > Norwegian produ6t;:tho' it 
was at firſt deſs pallatable than the Engliſh, 
cuſtom, be to like the for- 


for years, that trade and the profits of it, 
which muſt now be reſcinded during -hoftili- 


ties, would then be loſt for ever. It was evi- 

dient, thattho!; this fiſhery ſhould never return 

to us, at the day of 
ſome time arrive, it would to the French; be- 

| on they T 

— that kind of food which we do not. 

The miniſtry therefore, ſeeing the kingo 


which muſt at 


cauſe, by the diſcipline of their religi 


m ein 


7 


many thouſands of our 
uſeful ſubjects, to recruit the fleets and armies. 
It was now evident to all thinking men, who 
that it was, impoſſible | 


land. No part 
could be long 
„becauſe it be impoſſible to 
** ita fab dheir Ach; and none would 
adventure in that trade, where there could be 


accuſtomed 


that 


8p 


„ 

that ſtate, reſpecting this commerce, the great 
ſource of our wealth, and the nurſery of our 
ſeamen, concluded it was better to ſuffer the 
French to participate therein; than by a longer 
War, totally to exclude ourſelues, and in fact, 

reſign the whole to our enemies. By this 
change of circumſtances there Was A cauſe for 
not fetaining Newfoundland); which exiſted 
not, when you propoſed to give ĩt up- 
Tho the conqueſt of Martinique and the 
thoſe who ſaw deeper than the ſurface, com- 
pared the expence vvith the acquiſition. They 
were convinced, that by perſiſting in- war, 
and even by taking the w hole Spaniſn ſettle : 
ments, we ſhould ſo totally exhauſt the nation 
of men, and load the manufactorĩes with taxes, 
that wie ſhould have neither hands to make 
any conſidetable quantity of commodities, nor 
enormous price at which they muſt be wrought; 
and that in conſequence of this, the chief ob- 
3 a commercial nation, would be anihi- 
ai 
for the ſucceeding year, it was feen, that the im- 
poſts which muſt be laid to pay the intereſts 
of them, would neceſſarily fail; becauſe the 
common people, whoſe conſumptions muſt 
ſupply. the greateſt. part of tlieſe taxts, were 
already neceſſitated to ſpend their Whole in- 
come. As the effect of this, when any article 
ls . De, a became 


| "W_ ps had deſtroyed, in or 


tao) 


became' dearer by a new duty, and mofe 
money was required to purohaſe it, they were 
cimpolled to purchaſe leſs of thoſe commodi- 
ties, which” were already taxed to the full. By 
theſe men what the revenue acquired by the 
new duty, it loſt in thoſe which had been 
dea 2 fed; and the whole income, af- 

— of the new: impoſt, would not 
Se what was produced ee, 
On this account, it was foreſeen, that a few 


years perhaps'the' neut, muſt produce a nati- 


onal bankruptey, ſinoe none would lend mo- 
ney on parlis eng ſecurity, when they faw 
mut ſecu urſty could not ſupply the e 70 
eee our profiion has Wee Nur 


jor Iu of d be des even, b 
could the enemy protract e war but a few 


carb pains and there. could exiſt no doubt of 


that ability, fince the Spaniard had joined him, 
that the” they ſhould be defeated in every. 
battle, the Maße of finding che fop- 

producing a bankruptey would compel. 


the E Engliſh to ſue for peace; and that then 


the vanquiſhed would ſettle the pacifſcation 
as they” pleaſed, and thus this nation would 
be undone by her victories and triumphs. 
Beſides theſe confiderations, there was ano- 
ther r yet more urgent. becauſe more preſent. It 


was found, that tho! many thouſands of ſub- 


jects were wanted to ſup ply the loſs of thoſe, 


fleets 


46 > 
fleets and armies; yet chat a fem hundteds 
only could be railed, and theſe even at the 
enormous price of twenty guineas a man. For 
theſe reaſons, his majeſty and the mini 
foreſceing that the want of ſoldiers might t 
fer victory to out foes, deemed it the moſt ſa- 
lutary meaſure, to enter, upon tetms of paci- 
fication ; and peace was conclude! „ 

' By this treaty the neutral iſlands were dis 
440 3. we retained Senegal, all Canada, 
Cape-Breton, St. John's and the, cxher parts 
of North America, poſſeſſed by the, F tench, 
New Orleans excepted; and 45 tiver Miſ⸗ 
fiſſipi was made the boundty of our domi⸗ 
nions in the new, world. We acquited bre; 
the Spaniard, St. Auguſtine and the terxitor. 
around it; and the long. conteſted. right. 

cutting Logwood was ſettled in our favours. 
In Aſia, we reſerved, our conqueſts; and We 

_ preſerved out Newfoundland fiſhery hy the 
ſpeedineſs of the peace, which would have 
been loſt by à continuance of the war: a gir- 

cumſtance which was of no im 1 25 when you 
lad propoſed to reſtore the French to that 

priviledge, becauſe at that time we had no 
rupture with Spain, and our n were. 
ſtill open, 

Now, Sir, I ua Jefire you to com 

the circumſtances and motives 4 m 

peace, as they exiſted at that time, and wy 

territories we have attained ; with thaſe which 

2 N ſed a treaty... * 
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what yos world: nete bonn content, to hive 
concluded hoſtilities; and 1 am perſuaded it 
will be found that the terms of pacification 
Will appear adequate to our ſituation and con- 
. queſts,/ preferable to thoſe which you would 
have accepted, and-that you, above all men, F 
| wa to —— adegu ure. = 
With what face then, could you frank of 
hit majeſty; a diſavowal of that peace which 
has been concluded; when you yourſelf would 
have induced him to have ſubſcribed a worſe, 
after your rejecting the beſt which could have 
been made, the reſervation of all our con- 
queſts; and which vras propoſed by the French? 
Will Fong ſatisfy your. cormorant ambition, 
leis than reducing your king, to become the 
moſt abject being of the realm plead — 
muſe laber lente Which has — 7 
| | your family the beſt 
apology, our friends can offer, and you Cari 


Feceryes.,. fot” bac oben Hh h hne 1 
In this manner I A eeuc 


4 for ſubſcribing; to the term adequate in the Bath 
addreſs, and for not abe youre n, 


With vene ration .; eb 1% 


=: Having advanced: * aa. (in-favour- * | 
my ſentiments on this ſubject, permit me to 
| fell you; that Jam not a little — at your 
| flion: of unalterabie in your 
ieiter to Mr. Allen. From your paſt conduct, 
what reaſon is there to conceive that 


n would ever e EE 
rom 


1 ; 0 53 0 
from your having execrated Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and his meaſures, and treating your 
Sovereign with ſcarce leſs indecency; then 
receiving a poſt, extolling the adminiſtration 
of the former to the ſkies, and declaring, that 
the annals of the latter, were che Welt 
5 - _ Engliſh hiftory? E it from receiving a 
acy ob ten thouſand pounds on conditions 
4 Firs accepting a poſt, and then ſecuring 
yourſelf by Parliamentary authority from the 
penalty of repayment, in order that you you might | 
accept it? as you did. ien, 

Is it from your relapſe into the woſt invec- 
tive declamations againſt the miniſtry Gf the 
Pelhams, then receiving another poſt, And 
pronouncing, that their conduct had proved 
the moſt ſaſutary to the nation? 1 | 
Is it from declaring, that ſome men then in 
high offices, were inchpable of diſchirgirig | 
the duty of them, thro Wart of intellect; Pro- 
curing their removal, _ then reinftating 
them as fuffteiene me p 0ẽ—ß Q / 

ls it from your aſſerting that Hanover woull 
prove” the" millſtone which: would fink this 
kingdom into perdition, and then encreaſing 
the weight of that mil iſtone by infinitely more 
expence than your predeceflers £ would ever 
have preſumed to have done?ꝰ:ꝛ | 

Is it from your declaring, Fee a 
man nor 4 guinea ſhould croſs the channel in- 
to Germany, then tranſporting more of both 


wer ns ever been known to have been 
| G2 tranſ- 


es — — 


* * * ————— 


feit his own 


„„ „ 
tranſported ? is it from pronouncing that Ger- 


man meaſures muſt impede or prevent the 


american -conqueſts, and then declaring, that, 
America was conquered in Germany? And. 
laſtly, that no one poſſible abſurdity may re- 


main uncommitted by you, is it from your 


execration of the peace, peace - makers, and 


e 1p and then demanding Mr. 
ownſhend as your aſſociate in the ſecretari- 
ſhip, and agreeing with Lord Be, to ſcreen 
him from national reſentment, in order that 


he might repave your way to power? but your. 


by demanding from your 8— n, 


inarrogance 
more than impudence had ever afked in one 


ſubject from another. You were defeated in. 
che preſumption of your demands; and his 
Lordſhip received the mortifyi conviction, 
that ns favour could indyce bis M y to for- 

on honour, or renounce his Jab 
welfare. Is it from theſe inſtances, or from 
what part of the hiſtory of your life is it to be 


inferred; that your opinions are unalterable? 1 


am ſo far convinced, that a contrary and alte- 
rable diſpoſition prevails i in you, that I would 
pledge my ſalvation on the event, ſhould his 

zeſty propoſe to reſtore you to power, you 
would now a it on terms of approving 
the late miniſtry of Lord Bute, and every | 
article of the peace, and that you would riſe in 
the houſe of commons; unembarraſſed and 
unabaſhed, for wherefore ſhould you decline 
5 511" of what you have fo den 17 | 

an 


a 
"M0 
1 


Hof the peace, with ſincerity according to 


( 4s ) 


and harangue two whole houres to that pors 


poſe. What avail then your + declarations i in 
*« parlament concerning that treaty, and 
what credit ought to be given to your aſſer- 


tion of unalterable F e who haye UNIT 


EE none unaltered ? * 
As to the argument of the def, 
of your obe ing the commands of the Bat 


0 eie ” becauſe of your different and 
wnalterable opinion, I ſee not that it contains 


the leaſt reaſon, ' Becauſe, in your ſecond lets. 
ter to Mr. Allen, © You declare y 
te their ſervant. By what motives are cad 
obliged to be of the ſame opinion with their 
maſters, in the ſervice which is required; of. 
them? It is their duty to obey; and not to ex 


mine the contents of their commiſſions. In 


what manner then would the delivery of the 
addreſs have been 6A. difavowal el your. - 
6 Opinion“? 

When, you fay, cc von Set youy opiates 


c ſuch lights as your little experience, and 
et fmall portion of underſtanding could offer 
* you. From your preceding actions, I can 
not abſtain from doubting of your fincerity : 


and was the opinion of your parts,'as; humble 


as you affect to expreſs it, you would have 

acquieſced with the ſentiments of the houſe 
of commons, who voted the peace, both rea- 
ſonable and adequate. But who perceives not 
chat trite, pavltry, and ironic ew, which is 
conveyed 


(46 90 


conveyed in theſe: humiliating - Words, In 
% leaving others; witn much deterence to their 
"i r 8 40 — gy own 


S £4 +* 


5 No — this hay 5 conduct 9 
vou have een from the ſame in- 
fulting and tyrannic, irie which not beariog 
a tende of judgment in his Majeſty, 
(hip 0 council, diſdains the citizens of 
ath, who preſume to entertain a Gifferens 
opinion. — Winne : 
ed Sir, are my ſentiments ok . nd 
Sith peace; and Ii ſhall venture to aſſert 
that your equitable and good friends will be 
4 ſo good not to trouble you with another in- 
3 to repreſent them. and it is my 
<pinion,. that if you perſiſt in refuſing to re- 
—.—— a a place till the conſtituents are unani- 
of your una/terable. opinion, that this is 
ela laſt parliament in ae 113 bes: - 
ee oy . 1 1 
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